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MR. BRADLEY, BAIN, AND PRAGMATISM 

IT would appear from Mr. D. S. Robinson's article in this Journal 1 
that it is still thought adequate by the traditional intellectual- 
ism to say that pages 18-22 of Mr. F. H. Bradley's Principles of 
Logic, which profess to deal with certain views of the late Professor 
Alexander Bain, contain, by anticipation, a complete refutation of 
pragmatism. He asserts, amid other surprising allegations, 2 that 
"Bain actually anticipated pragmatic logic by advocating the iden- 
tical notion of judgment which Dr. Schiller has openly espoused" 
and refers to "Mr. Bradley's trenchant and hitherto unanswered 
criticism of Bain's theory of practical belief," as something which 
will be news to me and may even "benefit" me by rescuing me from 
"the pitfall of arguing that all judgments are practical." 

It would appear, therefore, that not only is Mr. Robinson unac- 
cmainted with my comments on these ancient allegations, 3 but also 
that it may still be a real service both to the philosophic issues of the 
day and to accurate historical scholarship to consider what precisely 
are the real relations between (I.) Bain's doctrine, (II.) Mr. 
Bradley's version of it, (III.) his criticism of it, and (IV.) pragma- 
tism and the first three. 

I. 

Bain's doctrine appears most fully in the third edition of The 
Emotions and the Will (1875). It concerns the theory, not of Judg- 
ment, but of Belief.* Belief, he points out, has not only an intel- 

i XIV., 9, p. 225. 

2 Such as that Aristotle, in Eth. Nicom., VI., 9, and VII., 5(?3), "shows 
clearly what the application of logic to action is. ' ' It would be highly instructive 
to learn from Mr. Robinson what he thinks the doctrine of the Practical Syllogism 
really is, how it applies to action, and how it can be made ' clear. ' If he under- 
takes this, I shall be happy to assist by referring him to some other relevant 
passages in Aristotle, because I greatly fear he will not be able to quote a com- 
pletely stated, and still less a completely analyzed, 'practical syllogism' from 
the Ethics. 

3 Cf. Studies in Humanism, p. 133. 
* Pp. 505-38. 
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leetual, but also a volitional side, and is not an affair of knowledge 
only; for "we may equally know what we believe and what we dis- 
believe — truth and error." It has also to be distinguished from 
Emotion, though emotions may accompany it. "Fictitious narra- 
tives may stir the mind more strongly than real. We may dis- 
believe and yet tremble." But Belief is "essentially related to 
Action." Preparedness to act upon what we affirm is admitted on 
all hands to "be the sole, the genuine, the unmistakable criterion 
of belief." Thus Columbus, when he sailed west to get to India, 
effectively showed his belief in the earth 's roundness. 

It is pointed out further that mere action upon organic impulse 
is not properly belief; action having reference to the future is re- 
quired. So is cognizance of the order of nature, in which trust is 
put ; otherwise belief is not to be distinguished from ' ' fancy. " " The 
genuineness of this state of belief is tested by the control of actions, ' ' 
i. e., by our willingness to act on it. The consequences of this nature 
of belief "spread far and wide into the realms of intelligence and 
speculation," 5 for though, "as the intellectual functions are de- 
veloped . . . the materials of belief are more and more abundantly 
reaped from their proper field," 5 "we must not depart from their 
reference to action," and though, "as the sphere of pure intelligence 
grows larger there is a progressive storing up of facts and laws, 
without any immediate regard to practical ends," . . . "there lurks 
a tacit appeal to action in the belief entertained respecting all that 
unapplied knowledge. ' ' 5 

It is, of course, noted that "belief varies in Degree" and that 
its strength is tested by the vigor in the pursuit of ends believed 
in strongly and the elation or depression entailed by success or failure. 
The origin of Belief is traced to Primitive Credulity. "We begin 
by believing everything; whatever is, is true." But Experience 
undeceives us; it depresses expectations and moderates our beliefs. 
For it can confront us with present fact that checks our credulity; 
indeed it is just out of such conflicts that beliefs proper arise. 
Subsequently we find some judicious remarks on the influence on 
belief of Emotion, Bias, and the Will (to believe, etc.). 

Now it is true that Mr. Bradley does not use this third edition 
of The Emotions and the Will for the purpose of criticizing Bain. 
He declares (p. 22, n.) that as he is "entirely unable to understand" 
the theory in it (which is his way of saying that he can pick no 
holes in it) his remarks "must be taken to apply to the earlier one." 
To which earlier one, he does not say. I can not find, however, that 
there is any vital difference between the doctrines of the first edi- 
tion and of the third. The last has been rewritten and considerably 

5 Also in the first edition, p. 571. 
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improved in statement ; it is more lucid and precise, but the general 
doctrine is the same, and many of the most important passages 
quoted stand already in the first edition. Some rather vague 
phrases are gone, but as they may have provoked Mr. Bradley's 
onslaught, they must here be mentioned. Bain had affirmed (p. 568) 
"that belief has no meaning, except in reference to our actions; the 
essence, or import of it is such as to place it under the region of the 
will." But he added at once that "an intellectual notion, or con- 
ception, is likewise indispensable to the act of believing." So "while 
action is the basis and ultimate criterion, of belief, there enters 
into it as a necessary element some cognizance of the order of 
nature" (p. 570). Finally (pp. 594r-5) he reiterated that in order 
to discriminate beliefs and "mere conceptions involving no belief" 
reference must be made to ' ' action, as the only test and the essential 
import of the state of conviction. Even in cases the farthest re- 
moved in appearance from any actions of ours, there is no other 
criterion." For "the genuineness of a conviction is notoriously open 
to question, until an opportunity for acting presents itself." 

It will be seen even from these brief abstracts that Bain's study 
of Belief is comprehensive, sensible and humane. It is entirely 
devoid of extravagance and defends no paradox, but endeavors 
honestly to do justice to the various aspects of the complex psycho- 
logical state of belief. Its whole tone and atmosphere is, of course, 
congenial with pragmatism, but no philosopher need be ashamed to 
learn from it. Its problems, however, are not identical with those 
which pragmatism has raised into controversial issues. Its point 
of view is not logical, but psychological. It is not concerned with 
the logical nature of Judgment: indeed, the term does not occur 
anywhere in it. The problem which leads to the emphasis on the 
practical reference of belief is manifestly the difficulty of dis- 
tinguishing genuine from spurious belief. How are we to know 
whether a man really believes what he professes? How are we to 
detect him when he is deceiving himself or others, i. e., lying? 
Bain tells us to watch his acts, and the advice is probably the best 
that can be given, though it does not exhaust the subject. For 
clearly certain reservations must be made in the ease of hypocrites, 
whose acts may lie as cleverly as their words, of actors, whose busi- 
ness is to act parts that do not necessarily express their character, 
and many types of self-deception, insincerity, mental confusion, 
hysteria, and dissociation, in all of which acts may occur which are 
no adequate test of the general character. Again it is plain that 
whether the test by action amounts to a "criterion" or not, depends 
on whether a "criterion" is, or is not, held to connote absoluteness 
and infallibility; but this question is verbal and not important. 
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Lastly, the phrases "essentially related" and "essential import" 
are conventional, and must not be pressed — at all events until some 
philosopher has contrived to show that absolute "essences" exist and 
how they are distinguishable from "accidents." 

II. 

Such being Bnin's authentic doctrine, let us follow its Circean 
transformation in Mr. Bradley's hands, which Mr. Robinson in- 
vites us to admire. This transformation was no doubt occasioned 
by the difficulty, in every logic which retains the old abstract and 
absolute separation of logic and psychology, of accommodating so 
"psychological" a subject as belief; but this hardly justifies the 
omission, not only of any warning that what is presented as a 
theory of judgment was intended as an analysis of belief, but also 
of exact quotation and of any reference that could lead to an iden- 
tification and verification of the incriminated doctrine. The most 
remarkable features of the transformation wrought by Mr. Bradley 
upon Bain 's theory may be gathered from the following extracts. 

The theory is first described as a "confusion of judgment with 
practical belief," and inquiry is then made whether "the essence 
of judgment lies ... in the actual production of a change in real 
existence. Or, more simply, when an idea is judged to be true, does 
this mean that it moves some other phenomenon and that its asser- 
tion or denial is nothing but this motion? The doctrine admits 
that an idea or ideas when held true differ vitally from the same 
when suggested; and it proceeds to assert that the differentia is 
the effect of the idea on our conduct, and that there is no other 
differentia at all." Soon after we are told that Bain's assertion 
"is not that practical influence induces us to judge or results from 
a judgment : "What is asserted is that judgment is nothing else what- 
ever" (p. 18). "Against the false differentia" Mr. Bradley under- 
takes to show "(a) that the differentia may be absent from the 
fact, (&) that it may be present with other facts, (c) that the fact 
contains other characteristics which are the true differentia and 
are absent from the false, and (d) that the latter has a positive 
quality which excludes the fact" (p. 19). 

But before we plunge into Mr. Bradley's proofs of all this, let 
us pause a little to recover our breath, and to express our amaze- 
ment at the extraordinary divergence between Bain's text and the 
perversion foisted upon him. Not only is it impossible to identify 
the two versions, or to regard them as compatible, but even to trace 
any relevant similarity between them and to find any point of 
contact. They do not deal with the same problems nor speak the 
same language. Mr. Bradley's version is not Bain; strictly speak- 
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ing it does not even profess to be Bain, seeing that it ignores the 
matured statement of his doctrine. But it is as little relevant to 
Bain 's first edition as to his third. Neither, a fortiori, is it pragma- 
tism, ancient or modern, divined prophetically or conjured up out 
of the pit, in any form known to science. 

Moreover, the doctrine it amuses Mr. Bradley to castigate is not 
even so stated as to be intelligible. "We are not told how judgment 
is supposed either to originate in practise or to influence practise or 
to be "nothing but practical influence," nor even in which of these 
very different positions it is really to be found. Nor is it possible 
to conjecture what is meant by the dictum that "a true idea moves 
some other phenomenon, and that its assertion or denial is nothing 
but this motion. ' ' Where does the ' ' true idea ' ' move what, and how ? 
In its local habitat, the brain? That would seem to be the only 
place where "ideas" can be conceived to be immediate causes of 
motion. But how is such an idea or such motion a "phenomenon"? 
The only other thing an "idea" might seem capable of setting in 
motion is a tongue; but false ideas seem just as potent to set 
tongues wagging as "true." And by what magic arts of exegesis 
are the doctrines that beliefs have a practical test of their genuine- 
ness, or even that judgments have a practical function, transformed 
into this unmeaning nonsense? 

Nor is Mr. Bradley's "Bain" merely nonsense that can not be 
traced to any authentic source. It is not even consistent nonsense. 
In one place we are told that the execrable error holds that "judg- 
ment is nothing else" but practical influence; in another, that its 
"essence" alone "lies in the production of a change." Unless, 
therefore, the whole nature of judgment is absorbed into its 
"essence," and judgment admits of no "accidents," i. e., is neces- 
sarily "true" and never "false," these statements are incompatible. 
Neither of them, however, is insisted on when Mr. Bradley proceeds 
to dismember his man of straw ; what is then criticized is mainly the 
assertion that ideas always exert a practical influence (p. 19), or 
that all judgment moves to action (p. 20), or that "Belief must 
induce action" (p. 21). 

III. 

In detail, Mr. Bradley endeavors to prove against his "Bain," 
(a) that the differentia, "practical influence," may be absent from 
judgment. He "tests" it by abstract instances drawn from geom- 
etry. He assures us that when it hears that ' ' the angles of a triangle 
are equal to two right angles, it collapses at once. ' ' We are bound to 
take Mr. Bradley's word for it, though we should not otherwise 
have supposed that his cockshy could have stood up enough even to 
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be bowled over. But a pragmatic logician might here convict Mr. 
Bradley's objection of arrant Formalism. For of course his speci- 
men of a geometrical "truth" is a mere paper judgment. If and 
when it was used, and became a real judgment, there would have 
to be a context, and a purpose and a particular situation, to which 
it was relevant and then the "practical influence" it exerted would 
speedily be found in them. At any rate neither Mr. Bradley nor 
any other philosopher goes about reciting geometrical truths at 
large and at random. 

(6) It is argued that practical influence can not be the differentia, 
because "ideas may influence me, though I never do hold them for 
true." This objection to his "Bain" Mr. Bradley has actually 
borrowed from the real Bain. Both agree that we may "disbelieve 
and yet tremble," 6 e. g., in passing a "haunted" churchyard. And 
the doctrine of both may be wrong. For as Mr. Bradley confesses, 
in an interesting footnote, more stw, the right analysis of such cases 
may be that when we tremble our disbelief in ghosts is suspended, 
or that we are a prey to conflicting beliefs. If so, our action would 
have revealed to us that our beliefs were not as genuine, or as strong, 
or as deeply ingrained, as we had supposed. 

Mr. Bradley's second argument under this head is not a plagiar- 
ism, but a quibble. He actually appeals to "that class of ideas 
which influences our actions without seeming to be true. I refer 
to practical ideas, the representation of a desire which is now felt 
to be unsatisfied. It is certain that these now move us to active 
pursuit, and it is equally certain that they are not judged to be 
real; for, if they were, then for that reason they would fail to 
move us." On the strength of this passage Mr. Bradley may 
perhaps claim to have anticipated Professor Dewey's "practical 
judgments"; but he is clearly juggling with the ambiguity of 
"real." The desired ends which move us are already real as psychic 
facts, while they are yet to be realized in the external world. 

(c) Practical influence is not the true differentia of judgment, 
but an "accident," because it would be "comic if the judgment, it 
will rain to-morrow, is the same as buying an umbrella to-day." 
It certainly would be, but not so comic as the misapprehension which 
regards this joke as a confutation of pragmatism. Mr. Bradley con- 
tends that "assertion and denial, together with the difference of 
truth and falsehood ' ' are the true differentia of judgment, and that 
"there is something in them which falls outside the influence of 
ideas on the will." Pragmatic logic will assent to the first state- 
ment, and even insist that its truth, and the neglect thereof by the 
old logic's failure to differentiate truth from falsehood, were pre- 

6 Quoted above. 
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cisely what incited it ; but as regards the second, it will distinguish, 
and claim once more to detect a confusion between the abstract 
judgment-form and the real judgment, a confusion which ignores 
that the latter must be purposive, selective, and therefore, volitional. 

(d) True judgment has a differentia which precludes its reduc- 
tion to "a mere practical attitude." "The practical influence of 
ideas must have degrees," but "Judgment is primarily logical, 
and as such has no degrees. ' ' 

Once more we get Formalism, a confusion, and a series of half 
truths, which we are here opportunely told "are in strictness no 
truths at all." It may be said, doubtless, that in the abstract and 
"as such" judgment has no degrees; but is not to take it thus ab- 
stractly precisely the essential vice of formalism, against which 
pragmatic logic is a protest? And to transfer what may be said 
(in a sense) of the abstract paper "judgment" to the real judgment, 
made by a real person on a definite occasion, is a confusion which a 
humanist must never weary of exposing. So soon as logic is allowed 
to consider real judgments in their full concreteness, it becomes evi- 
dent that the formal absoluteness of the assertion in judgment in no 
wise guarantees an equal absoluteness to the real meaning. I may 
declare "A is B" with every degree of confidence of which a mind 
is capable, from cocksureness to the most hesitant and provisional 
assent in the hope of repressing troublesome doubts. And my real 
meaning and intention is not to be understood as affirming the 
empty form and its merely verbal claim to certainty, but is to convey, 
if possible, the precise amount of assurance, with which I view the 
connection of A and B. The one thing I can never really mean is 
what alone the old logic will recognize as my meaning, viz., to 
enunciate that A is B absolutely: for my judgment, whatever the 
strength of the confidence and belief in which it was made, must 
always have been relative to a real doubt. This doubt may have 
existed in my mind, and may continue to haunt me ; or it may have 
been supposed to exist in the minds of those to whom the judgment 
was conveyed: but unless it was an answer to a question, and an 
attempt to settle it, the judgment would have been a superfluity 
and would not have been made. 7 

We must conclude, then, that whether or not Mr. Bradley has 
succeeded in annihilating his "Bain," his own arguments are by no 
means very sound or successful in themselves. 

IV. 

This conclusion, taken together with the spuriousness of the so- 
called "Bain" and our arguments for both these contentions, should 

J Cf. my Formal Logic, pp. 173, 202. 
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suffice to dispose of the claim which sees in Mr. Bradley's polemic 
a prophetic confutation of pragmatic logic. But it may be well to 
clinch the matter by pointing, more constructively, to the positive 
features in judgment which irresistibly compel me (I will not ven- 
ture to speak for the other pragmatists) to recognize its universal 
relation to practise. (1) It is imperative that the logician should 
get hold of a real judgment to examine, and not of an empty judg- 
ment-form, of which the study can only lead to verbalism. (2) Such 
a real judgment is always found to have a particular context and 
purpose, which connect it vitally with the action of its maker. (3) 
To understand its real meaning, therefore, it is necessary to ascer- 
tain both how he came to make it, and what he wants to do with it. 
(4) It is in fact his personal act throughout, and (5) its logical 
character is that of a selection, which has preferred it above its 
rivals and alternatives, and (6) constitutes it a value-claim, so that, 
in effect thotigh not in verbal form, all judgments are really value- 
judgments, 8 and the distinction between "fact" and value becomes 
nugatory. (7) This claim, however, is never really final (despite 
its verbal finality), because (8) it must always be tested by such 
of its workings as are held to be relevant to its "truth." (9) Hence 
the truth-value of the truth-claim always depends in the end on 
the consequences to which it leads. 

It will be obvious to the reader that not one of these essential (i. e., 
important and vital) points is either made, implied, or prefigured 
by Mr. Bradley's "Bain." Nor are they confuted or even so much 
as mentioned by Mr. Bradley himself. 9 

It will be profitable, finally, to inquire how far Bain's real doc- 
trine contains anticipations of pragmatism. Pragmatists will, of 
course, feel not jealousy, but gratitude towards Bain for his valuable 
analysis of the phenomena of belief, and will gladly accept it as 
far as it goes. In so far as he has made it clear to logicians that 
they must take into account the beliefs which necessarily accompany 
the act of judgment, he has certainly prepared the way for them. 
But it should not be overlooked that his problem was different from 
theirs. Their question was not how are genuine to be distinguished 
from spurious beliefs?, but how is the truth-claim of a judgment 
to be tested? and what do we mean by its "truth"? The test Bain 
proposed, viz., willingness to act on the belief or the truth-claim, is 
an important one: for though it is not the absolute criterion an 
enlightened logic has ceased to hunt for, it does form a convenient 
and frequently applicable test of sincerity, and exposes much hum- 
bug and make-believe. It is not, however, coextensive with the 

s Cf. this Journal, Vol. XII., pp. 685-6. 
» Nor yet by Mr. D. S. Eobinson ! 
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pragmatic test, nor the whole of it. It leaves out the reference to 
the consequences of acting on a belief, and the logical reaction of 
success or failure on the original belief, and consequently fails to 
connect the "true" with "satisfaction" and with the "good." 
Neither does it lay down the logical canon that all truth-claims must 
be tested. In short, it covers only a small part of the ground over 
which the pragmatic controversy has since extended. 

F. C. S. Schiller. 
Corpus Chbisti College, Oxford. 



A NOTE ON THE NEEDS AND USES OF ENERGY 
MEASUREMENTS FOR WORK IN PSYCHO- 
LOGICAL OPTICS 

A BRIEF discussion of this subject was given by us five years ago 
in an article, entitled "A Note on the Determination of the 
Retina's Sensitivity to Colored Light in Terms of Radiometric 
Units. ' n Since that time some dispute has arisen with regard to the 
comparative merits of the subjective and objective types of measure- 
ment of the stimulus light for work in psychological optics. Time 
alone can, of course, reveal the full range of needs and uses of the ob- 
jective type of measurement. A few words in the way of general 
perspective, however, may not be out of place at this time. 

Considered in its relation to the eye, two points of view may 
be recognized in the rating of lights. One of these is involved in 
their rating for the use of the eye as an organ of seeing. In such a 
rating it is obvious that the method should take into account all of 
the eye's peculiarities of response to the different wave-lengths of 
light. In the production of illuminating effects this is the work of 
photometry, which should be done by the eye or some instrument 
calibrated to give results in terms of the responses of the eye. 
Another and quite a different point of view, however, is involved in 
their rating for the purpose of investigating the eye's peculiarities 
or characteristics of response in every way in which it is capable of 
giving response. In such work it is obvious that the ultimate method 
of making the rating should be free from the peculiarities to be in- 
vestigated, that is, should not be made by the eye itself. In general, 
in work of this kind, two needs arise. (1) A method of specifica- 
tion is required which will make possible an accurate and convenient 
reproduction of intensities from time to time and from laboratory to 
laboratory. The difficulty of doing this by photometry with lights 
differing widely as to wave-length, as do in most cases the stimuli 
employed in psychological optics, is too well known to need emphasiz- 



